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POOR MADAME DESAINTE 

In a recent article—‘ Population !’—we touched, 
as leniently as possible, on the demoralisation 
and misery caused in France by the absurd 
legal restrictions imposed on the freedom of mar- 
riage. Circumstances of a cruel nature have 
brought the subject under discussion in this 
country, and we return to it, with a view to 
putting all and sundry on their guard. It is 
proper to make known that, by an ancient law, 
extended and strengthened by modern enactments 
and decisions, the marriage of young persons in 
France without the formal consent of parents or 
relations is wholly impracticable, and that any 
marriage ceremonial without such consent is void 
and worthless, Obviously, inattention on these 
points must lead to very serious consequences, 

The precise nature of these legal restrictions 
has been defined by an intelligent correspondent 
of The Times, writing from Paris, August 11, 1880, 
*By French law,’ he says,‘a man cannot marry 
till he has attained the age of eighteen, nor can 
a woman till she is fifteen, In certain cases, dis- 
pensation respecting age may be obtained from 
the government, The consent of both father and 
mother is required by a son under twenty-five 
years of age, and by a daughter under twenty-one. 
If the parents disagree as to the consent, that of 
the father suffices, If the father or mother is 
dead, or cannot give consent, the consent of one 
is sufficient. If both are dead, then the grand- 
father and grandmother take the place of the 
parents, If the grandfather and grandmother of 
the same line disagree, the consent of the grand- 
father suffices; dissent between the two lines 
carries consent. When a man has attained his 
twenty-fifth year, and the woman her twenty-first, 
both are still bound to ask, by a formal notification, 
the consent of their parents; and until the man 
has attained his thirtieth year, and the woman 
her twenty-fifth, this formal act must be repeated 
twice, from one month to another ; and one month 
after the third application, it is lawful for the 
parties to marry with or without consent. After 


the age of thirty, it is lawful to marry, in default 
of consent, a month after one formal notice has 
been given, which notice must be served upon the 
father and mother or grandfather by two notaries 
or by one notary and two witnesses. In the 
event of the parents or ancestors to whom this 
notification should be made being absent, a copy 
of the judgment declaring the absence must be 
produced ; or in default of it, an acte de notoriété 
drawn up, on the declaration of four witnesses, 
by the justice of the peace. 

‘So rigid are the marriage laws in France, that 
if the rules are neglected, if the registrar neglects 
to state in the marriage certificate that the consent 
of the parents has been jobtained, he is liable 
to a fine of three hundred francs and six months’ 
imprisonment ; and when the prescribed notices 
are not carried out, to a fine of three hundred 
francs and one month’s imprisonment.’ 

We shall now see how this extraordinary French 
law may operate in cases where Englishwomen in 
their own country are so unfortunate as to marry 
Frenchmen. ‘The case to point to is that of 
Gertrude Belgrave, a young English lady, who 
was married to Jules Alfred Desainte, a French 
teacher, aged twenty-two. The marriage took 
place at the parish church of St Matthias, Earls- 
court, Middlesex, ‘on the 7th of June 1876, after 
the banns had been duly published. His father 
only became acquainted with his son’s marriage 
about January 16, 1879, and telegraphed on 
the 19th that he would come over from Paris. 
He did so; acknowledged his son, his wife, and 
their children, and remained at their house, 
expressing a wish that his son might be natural- 
ised in England, and thus avoid having to be 
drawn for in the conscription. The son, Alfred 
Desainte, then went to Paris to see his mother 
and sisters, returned in a few days to London, 
bringing various presents for his wife from his 
mother and sisters, Up to this period, there 
appears to have been no intention of questioning 
the legality of the marriage. 

‘On February 16, 1879, Alfred Desainte left for 
Paris, telling his wife that his father was arrang- 
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ing for them all to live in Paris together in his 
house, and that he would return in a day or two. 
She received two telegrams from him, naming 
different days for his return. Anxious, when the 
days passed without his appearing—all the more 
as he had left her with only seven shillings and 
sixpence—fearing that he must be ill, she borrowed 
money and started for Paris with her two children, 
expecting to be warmly welcomed at her father-in- 
law’s house. She was first told that her husband 
was in England, and then, less ceremoniously, 
that she was not his wife. Wearied and exhausted 
with her long and anxious journey, she asked 
the meaning of the strange words, where- 
upon her father-in-law immediately sent for a 
Commissaire de police to remove her and her 
children from his house. They were taken with- 
out further explanation to the Bureau de Police, 
where M. Desainte followed, and formally stated 
his intention of annulling the marriage.’ 

Here was as heartless a case of repudiation as it 
is possible to imagine. It was first brought under 
notice in the London newspapers by Ada M. Leigh, 
Lady President of the Mission Homes in Paris, 
who states that the marriage had been annulled 
by the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, and that poor 
Madame Desainte had been left without redress, 
and thrown on the charity of strangers. The Lady 
President adds, that three similar cases had come 
to her knowledge ; wherefore, it seems the practice 
of young Frenchmen marrying women in England, 
and deserting them on going to France, is by no 
means uncommon, We learn that for enormities 
of this kind there is in reality no redress. The 
French law is unyielding on the subject, and not 
likely to be changed by any representations made 
by British or any other foreign authorities. It 
is certainly a most discreditable state of affairs, 
and cannot fail to excite a lively indignation 
among all reflecting individuals. The subject 
having been alluded to in the House of Commons, 
we have no doubt the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department will do what is in his power 
to prevent the recurrence of these irregular 
marriages, by the issue of warnings to officials, 
Mr G. Meryon White, in a letter in The Times, 
would go further than this. He says: ‘I feel 
confident that if the following suggestion was 
adopted it would be the means of preventing the 
recurrence of those sad cases where Englishwomen 
suddenly are compelled to realise the fact that 
they are married, and yet not legally married— 
namely, that until the law of France is amended 
in this respect, so as to declare such marriages to 
be valid and binding on both parties, it should 
be made compulsory upon English clergymen and 
registrars to require every foreigner who is not a 
naturalised English subject to produce previous to 
his marriage a stamped certificate signed by the 
legal authorities of his domicile to the effect that 
there is no legal impediment or circumstance by 
means of which his proposed marriage might 
hereafter be set aside and rendered invalid in 


accordance with the law of the country of his 
domicile.’ 

Whatever be attempted, we feel it to be plainly 
our duty to make the foregoing facts known 
among the wide circle of readers whom we have 
the honour to address not only in the home 
countries but in every English-speaking com- 
munity. Wherever these pages reach, let every 
young woman be on her guard against the 
addresses of young Frenchmen. Let them view 
every proposal of the kind with doubt—we should 
almost say with horror—until satisfactory evidence 
is given that there is no intention to repeat the 
wrongs inflicted on Poor Madame Desainte. 

W. 


THE CRUISE OF THE WASP. 


CHAPTER I.—CHARLEY LUCAN AND I ARE 
APPOINTED TO THE COMMAND. 


Her Britannic Majesty’s corvette Vesta was lying 
at anchor in Sydney Cove, New South Wales. 
On the starboard quarter of the corvette, about 
three cables-lengths distant, lay another govern- 
ment ship, a schooner, or to speak more correctly, 
a brigantine, the vessel being square-rigged for- 
ward; but as this alteration in her fore-rigging 
had been recently made, she was always spoken 
of as ‘the schooner.’ This vessel was likewise 
at anchor; but from her tautened cable, and 
from her sails hanging loose in the brails, it was 
apparent that she was prepared to get under 
weigh at any moment. On the quarter-deck of 
the corvette stood a group of officers, gazing 
admiringly at the schooner, and praising her 
graceful proportions. 

‘A smarter little craft never sailed salt-water ; 
and you may count yourself a lucky fellow, 
Charley, to get the command of her,’ said the 
First Lieutenant of the corvette to a very youthful 
officer who stood by his side, 

‘I do think myself fortunate, sir,’ the youngster 
modestly replied. ‘I am sure, Mr Lonsdale,’ he 
added, ‘I did not expect to get the appointment,’ 

‘Never mind, my dear boy; you have got i 
at all events,’ continued the Lieutenant, ‘ Min 
and take good care both of the vessel and yourself. 
You have a long and difficult passage before you. 

‘You may depend upon my doing my best, sir; 
I can do no more,’ replied the youth. 

‘I suppose you'll be off directly, Charley ?’ said 
another officer. ‘M—— goes with you, doesn’t 
he?’ nodding at the present writer, who formed 
one of the group of officers, ‘I only wish it were 
my luck.’ 

‘Yes, M—— goes with me as Second, was the 
reply. ‘I expect we shall be off as soon as we 
receive our sailing orders, Our traps were put 
on board the schooner last night.’ 

‘Please, Mr Lucan, the Captain requests that 
you and Mr M—— will go to him in his cabin 
immediately,’ said the Captain’s steward, address- 
ing the young officer of whom I have spoken, 

Charles Lucan and I descended to the cabin, 
where the —— was awaiting our appearance. 

‘Here, Mr Lucan, are your written instructions,’ 
said he, handing a folded and sealed paper to the 


young officer, ‘Follow them implicitly, so far “4 
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youare able. Take care of the vessel ; and I hope 
you will give me no cause to regret the trust and 
confidence I place in you. Carry sail moderately,’ 
he went on. ‘I now address myself to both of 
you young gentlemen ; for I am aware that you 
youngsters are too apt to crowd on canvas when 
you have a smart vessel beneath your feet ; and 
in such case, if a squall catches you, you run the 
risk of losing your masts or sails, if nothing worse 
happens, There is no necessity for haste. You 

ill arrive at Singapore long before the corvette 
can reach that port; and unless you receive fresh 
instructions from the Admiral, you will remain 
there until the ship does arrive. Keep a sharp 
look-out for squalls, my lads; for you will be in a 

of the ocean where they are very frequent ; 
and be particularly careful after you round Cape 
York, and during your passage {through Torres’ 
Strait—And don’t forget, Mr Lucan, to leave a 
letter at the Post-office. I shall touch at the 
island expressly to receive a letter, and shall be 
much disappointed if I don’t find one awaiting 
me. In such case, I shall fear that you have met 
with some serious mishap,’ 

‘You shall find a letter at the island, sir, unless 
the Wasp should come to grief in the Strait, and 
that shall not be the case through any neglect on 
my part, Lucan replied. 

‘I hope not—I believe not,’ said the Captain. 
‘And now, help yourselves to 
sed of wine, We'll drink success to the little 


Mies “ wine was poured out, and the toast was 
nk, 
*You’ll want to bid good-bye to your messmates,’ 
the Captain presently resumed. ‘Remember, that 
you will be off in a quarter of an hour, therefore 
you have no time to lose. I will be upon deck 
to see you off,’ 

We took the hint, and returned to the deck, 
where our brother-oflicers crowded round us while 
we awaited the appearance of the Captain. 


Meanwhile, I will explain how it came about 
that Charles Lucan and I were about to 
from our shipmates, and goes on a voyage to 
Singapore, in charge of Her Majesty's schooner 
Wasp. At the period to which this narrative 
relates, the Malay pirates, who still have their 
haunts amongst the islands of the oriental archi- 
pelago, whence they pounce down upon defenceless 
merchant-traders, had been unusually bold and 
troublesome, Several ships had been boarded 
and plundered by the miscreants, who in each 
instance massacred every living creature they 
found on board. It had become perilous for any 
unarmed vessel to sail amongst the islands; and 
at length the Admiral of the station decided to 
purchase, on behalf of the government, a smart 
vessel, with a light draught of water, that would 
carry a crew and armament sufficient for the 
service for which she was intended, and would 
at the same time be able to follow the piratical 
proas into the shallow creeks and inlets with 
which the islands abound, where they were secure 
from the pursuit of large vessels, 

The Maria—a schooner which had been built 
for a pleasure-yacht for the late Governor-general 
of New South Wales—was put up for sale at this 
period, and was thought to be excellently well 
adapted to the purpose. The Admiral therefore 


wrote to Captain D—— of the Vesta, then lying 
in Sydney Cove, to request him to examine 
this vessel, and if she answered to the description 
he had heard of her, to purchase her into Her 
Majesty’s service, and despatch her forthwith, with 
a sufficient crew and armament, to Singapore, 
whither the Vesta was to proceed as soon as she 
had undergone certain necessary repairs which 
would detain her for several weeks in the graving- 
dock at Port-Jackson, 

The result was that the Maria was purchased, 
an alteration was made in her forward-rigging, 
and she was rechristened by the more appropriate 
appellation of the Wasp. She was a beautiful little 
vessel of one hundred and thirty tons burden; 
very roomy for her size, gracefully moulded, 
and possessed of an unusually broad beam, Ex- 
cepting the change in the rig of her foremast, 
she needed very little alteration, having been 
originally fitted up expressly for the accommoda- 
tion of the late Governor and his suite, and such 
of his friends as he honoured with an invi- 
tation to accompany him when he sailed on a 
=e trip along the east coast of Australia, 

er entire ’tween-decks were now arranged for the 
accommodation of her new officers and crew, the 
officers’ cabins extending from the gangway aft 
to the stern; and the whole of the forepart of 
the vessel being fitted up for the reception of 
the petty officers and seamen, Four eighteen- 
pound carronades were put on board, in addition 
to the two howitzers or boat-guns which she had 
formerly carried, and which could be used as bow 
or stern chasers as occasion might require, An 
abundant supply of small-arms of every descrip- 
tion, including cutlasses, boarding-pikes, &c., was 
added to her armament; and she was considered 
to be perfectly well adapted for the novel service 
for which she was intended. Previous to her 
departure for Singapore, she made a trial trip 
in the magnificent and spacious Bay of Sydney, in 
which she acquitted herself to the complete satis- 
faction of the Captain and officers of the corvette. 
She was swift, staunch, easily handled, and as a 
poetically inclined Lieutenant of the Vesta said 
—quoting from Byron: ‘She walked the waters 
like a thing of life, as if proudly conscious of 
her queenly grace and beauty. 

The —— passage to Singapore was looked 
upon by the crew of the Vesta as a delightful holi- 
day trip, and there was hardly a man on board the 
corvette who had not wished that he might be 
chosen to form one of the schooner’s crews while 
each of the junior officers hoped that it would fall 
to his good fortune to be appointed to the com- 
mand of the beautiful little vessel. Captain D-——, 
however, selected for this duty the youngest of his 
Lieutenants, Charles Lucan, a stripling who had 
not yet completed his twentieth year, and who, 
having triumphantly passed his examination, a 
few months before, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
had received an acting appointment to do dut 
as Fourth Lieutenant on board the corvette, whi 
acting appointment would certainly be confirmed 
on the return of the Vesta to England; for 
although he necessarily lacked the experience 
of an older officer, Charley was as capable in all 
other respects as any Licutenant in the service 
of twice his years With Captain D——, under 
whom he served from the period when he 
entered the navy as a midshipman, he was an 
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} especial favourite ; and though it was but natural 
for his brother officers to envy his good fortune, 
there was not one who did not congratulate him 
and wish him success, 

As has been already intimated, the present 
writer, then a passed-midshipman and master’s 
mate, or as it is now termed, a sub-lieutenant, 
and just six months younger than Charley, was 
appointed as second in command on board the 
= he © peared upon deck 

n due course, the Captain a’ upon deck. 
He approached Lucan and tn 8 we oa at the 
gangway of the corvette chatting with our brother- 
i officers; and after giving us a few more words 
of friendly advice, and repeating his request 
that Lucan would deposit a letter at the Post- 
! office (of which more anon), he shook hands 
| with both of us and wished us a pleasant voyage. 
We then descended the ladder into the boat that 
was alongside waiting to convey us to the schooner, 
and in five minutes more we stood on the quarter- 
deck of the Wasp. The rest of the officers and 
crew of the little vessel—comprising the gunner’s 
and the boatswain’s mates of the Vesta, two old 
j experienced seamen, who had several times made 
i the passage through the Strait; thirty picked 
| sailors; three marines, one of whom was deputed 
to act as steward on board the schooner ; and two 

i boys—had already been drafted on board from the 

corvette. The anchor, already apeak, was hove 
-s on board ; the sails, hanging loose, were hoisted up 
and sheeted home; and in a few minutes, the Wasp 


was standing out to sea, heeling gently and grace- 
fully over to the breeze, amidst the hearty cheers of 
the officers and crew of the corvette, whose plaudits 
were as heartily responded to from the decks of 
| the schooner; and in less than a quarter of an 
if hour we had taken our last look for many weeks 
of the gallant Vesta and the friendly messmates 
ia and shipmates with whom we had sailed for two 
i years, and had rounded the lofty headland which 
concealed the corvette and the bay from our sight. 


| 
| | c R IL—WE CO CE THE VOYAGE, 
The Wasp had commenced her cruise. We had 
a long and tedious passage before us, Charles Lucan 

; and I—a passage of nearly five thousand miles; 

but we would have rejoiced had we been sent 
forth to circumnavigate the globe. None save 
those who have experienced the sensation, can 
conceive the delight with which a young officer 
enters upon his first independent command. We 
were as proud of the Wasp and of our position 
on board the little vessel, as if she were a crack 
frigate, and we were rear-admirals, or flag-captains 
at the least. 

Of course Acting-Lieutenant Lucan was m 
j superior officer ; but we took charge of the tiene 4 
upon deck in turn; and no young Captain could 
have been prouder than i as I paced the 
weather-side of the quarter-deck at night, and 
felt that for the time being the little vessel was 
under my sole command. 

By Captain D——’s especial order, one of the 
two old petty officers to whom I have alluded was 
appointed to each watch ; and both Lucan and I 
|| were perfectly well aware that these experienced old 
{| seamen had been placed on board the schooner ex- 
|| pressly to guide us by their’ advice; but we knew 
nevertheless, that we were their superior officers, 


and that unless it were in a case of emergency, or 
unless their advice should be required, they would 
not venture to interfere with our authority. 

The weather was fine and the sea smooth, and 
we sailed merrily along the two thousand miles of 
coast between Port Jackson and Cape York—the 
most northerly point of Australia—without meet- 
ing with any event worth recording. On doubling 
Cape York, we entered Torres’ Strait, which as 
every schoolboy knows isthe channel which separ- 
ates the vast island of Papua or New Guinea from 
Australia, Torres’ Strait is from sixty to seventy 
miles in width from the Australian to the Papuan 
shores, and is four or five hundred miles in length 
from its eastern to its western extremity—that is, 
taking into account the numerous islands and sand- 
banks and other obstacles to navigation that a vessel 
must pass amidst, before she gets fairly clear of 
the Strait and reaches open water. The islands 
and sandbanks, however, are not the only perils 
which beset the navigator in passing through this 
channel, The natives on either shore, as well as 
those who inhabit the larger islands, are amongst 
the most savage, brutal, and degraded specimens 
of humanity; and woe betide the unfortunate 
mariner whose vessel gets on shore while making 
the passage of the Strait. 

The passage through the Strait is probably less 
dangerous now than it was twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, to which period this story relates, by 
reason of the more frequent navigation between 
Australia and the East Indies; the better know- 
ledge of the Strait that has been acquired; the 
greater number of steamships employed in this 
navigation; and the severe lessons which the 
natives have received, to punish them for their ill- 
treatment of the Europeans who have fallen into 
their power. But so full of peril was the passage 
at the period of which I write, that masters of 
merchant-ships who proposed to navigate the 
Strait, and were unable to obtain the convoy of a 
ship of war, were accustomed to wait until two or 
more vessels could make the passage in company, 
so that if one vessel should chance to meet with 
mishap, the other might be at hand to protect her 
from the attacks of the savages, At that period 
likewise, it was the custom among shipmasters 
who made the short-cut by sailing through this 
channel on their passage to the East Indies, to 
leave a letter or notice at a small island situated 
some sixty miles beyond the western extremity of 
the Strait, to acquaint those who might follow after 
them that they had made the passage in safety. 

Post Office Island, as it was called, was really 
little better than a sandbank, some four or five 
miles in length by two miles in breadth at its 
broadest part, and rising to the height of fifteen 
or twenty feet above the level of the sea in its 
centre. It was entirely destitute of vegetation, 
with the exception of a few scrubby bushes, such 
as take root in a salt sandy soil ; and was situated 
too far from Papua or any other inhabited island, 
for the natives to visit it in their miserable canoes, 
constructed of the roughly hollowed trunks of 
trees, even if there had been any inducement to 
them to visit such a dreary desolate spot. In the 
centre, and on the highest portion of this island, 
amidst a clump of the scrubby bushes above 
alluded to, and beneath a rude shed, erected by 
some shipmaster for the especial purpose, s 
a large seaman’s chest, the lid of which was 
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covered with several layers of tarpaulings; and 
inside this chest, which of course was always left 
unlocked and free to any one to open, shipmasters 
were accustomed to deposit the letter or notice 
announcing their safe passage thus far on their 
voyage, for the next shipmaster who touched at 
the island to read, e in his turn left an 
announcement to be read by those who might 
come after him ; and the information thus derived 
was carried to whatever port the latest shipmaster 
was bound, and was there published ; or was con- 
veyed thence to whomsoever might be interested 
in the welfare of the vessel whose safe passage 
through the Strait it announced. Whether or not 
this custom is still observed, Iam unable to say. 
It may be, or it may have been discontinued for 
the reasons I have mentioned. It was, however, 
to this sandbank in the Indian Ocean that Captain 
D—— alluded when he told Charles Lucan that 
he should expect to find a letter awaiting him at 
the Post-office during the passage of the corvette 
to Singapore, after the repairs she was undergoing 
at Port-Jackson were completed, 

To return to my narrative, After the Wasp 
had doubled Cape York, the fresh easterly gale 
that had blown for several days died away to a 
gentle breeze ; nevertheless, sail was shortened on 
board the schooner, and every precaution was 
taken to guard against the perils of the Strait. 
We kept under-weigh only during the hours of 
daylight, with just sufficient sail set to enable 
the little vessel to make good steerage-way, and 
allowed her to drift through the channel with the 
current, which usually sets westward, with more 
or less strength. Throughout the day, Lucan and 
I took our station in turn, and sometimes both 
together on the fore-topsail yard, whence we were 
able to ‘con’ the schooner by signs through 
the numerous tortuous channels, with as much 
ease as a steamboat is guided to and fro on 
the river Thames; and as soon as darkness 
began to set in, we brought up, with a kedge- 
anchor and stream-cable, again Getting under- 
weigh with the earliest dawn of day. Thus the 
passage through the Strait occupied several days ; 
yet though tedious and wearisome, it was in some 
respects delightful. Nothing could be more beau- 
tiful than the aspect of the Papuan shore, along 
which we often closely sailed. When the sun 
rose over the land on the first dawn of morning, 
gradually lighting up the dark forests and gilding 
the hill-tops, and chasing away the shadows from 
the level ground beneath ; while the clear trans- 
parent waters of the Strait—through which we 
could distinctly discern the sandy bottom, with 
its winding channels, sometimes scarcely a fathom, 
sometimes many fathoms deep beneath the surface, 
and its beds of red and white and variegated coral 
imitating every form of vegetable growth, amidst 
which fishes of strange form and of gorgeous hues 
gambolled fearlessly, or chased each other swiftly 
to and fro, secure from the attacks of the prowling 
shark—glittered with a brilliancy that dazzled the 
eyes of the gazer. At that early hour, some of 
the islands looked like little earthly paradises ; 
while others, with their hills and dales and copses, 
belted in the background with sombre woods 
needed but the addition of a mansion embosome 
amidst the trees to give them the appearance of 
the picturesque demesne of some English noble- 
man, 


Until we had nearly completed the passage, we 
saw very few of the natives of the coast or islands, 
Occasionally, a rude canoe, roughly hewn, or 
burnt out of the trunk of a tree, and paddled by 
a couple of naked savages, would suddenly dart 
forth trom some leafy covert along the shore ; but 
though the occupants of the canoe would paddle 
round the schooner at a wide distance, and 
eagerly seize anything thrown to them that floated 
upon the water, no signs or persuasions could 
induce them to venture near—a sufficient proof 
of their crafty and treacherous nature ; for savages 
who fear to place confidence in strangers who come 
amongst them, are never to be trusted. Of this fact, 
and likewise that the shore, apparently deserted by 
the inhabitants, was really densely peopled, we 
had abundant proof before we quitted the Strait. 

Torres’ Strait, like the adjacent seas, is liable 
to be visited by dangerous squalls, which though 
usually of brief duration, sometimes burst sud- 
denly and without the slightest warning upon a 
vessel, and with such terrific fury as to dismast or 
capsize her, if she should not be prepared for them. 
Hitherto, however, the weather had been invari- 
ably fair, and we hoped to escape any such visita- 
tion; but at length our turn came. 

One day, shortly before noon, when we were 
nearly through the Strait, and while I was on 
the fore-topsail yard conning the schooner through 
a shallow tortuous channel, old Harris, the gun- 
ner’s mate, went aft to Lucan, who was pacing 
the quarter-deck of the little vessel, and pointing 
towards a white fleecy cloud that was rising over 
the land, said, as he touched his cap: ‘Beg pardon, 
sir, but I thowt it my dooty to p’int out that ere 
cloud. ’Pears to me as there’s wind in it, and I 
don’t like the look on’t, I shouldn’t wonder if 
we have a squall down upon us in a jiffy.’ 

There was nothing very threatening in the 
aspect of the cloud, except that it was rising 
rapidly from to leeward—those squalls usually 
approaching in that manner, thus increasing the 
danger that attends them, by suddenly taking a 
vessel aback—and was spreading swiftly as it rose, 

‘We are pretty well prepared for anything, I 
think,’ replied Lucan, glancing at the cloud, and 
then casting a look aloft at the scant sail that was 
spread, 

The old sailor shook his head gravely. ‘’Tain’t 
for me to offer advice as isn’t arsked for, sir,’ he 
continued ; ‘but them as has never exper’enced 
none o’ these squalls, ain’t got no idea of their 
natur’. If ’twere left to me, sir, I’d brail up the 
spanker and take in the foresail.’ 

‘And put the schooner under bare poles,’ re- 
torted Lucan, laughing. ‘However, do as you 
think fit, Harris,’ he added. 

The old man blew his shrill whistle, and 
shouted the necessary orders ; and then, while the 
young Lieutenant superintended the brailing up 
of the spanker, went forward to help the men to 
furl the foresail. By the time these tasks were 
completed, the light breeze that had been blowing 
had nearly died away. Then suddenly a puff of 
wind from to leeward blew across the deck. 

‘Look out! mind your helm!’ cried Lucan, to 
the man at the wheel, ‘or we shall be taken 
aback.’ 

Scarcely had he uttered the cry, when, before 
the men who were aloft passing the gasket round 
the bunt of the foresail, could lay off the yard, 
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the squall caught the schooner from the opposite 
uarter from which the wind had hitherto been 
Eosien: with a force of which I previously had 
no conception. I had witnessed a hurricane in 
the West Indies, and a typhoon in the Chinese 
seas, but in neither instance did the wind possess 
the terrific force with which it now first struck 
the schooner. We were sailing midway between 
the New Guinea shore and a large sandbank, 
and within a very short distance of either. The 
vessel, with scarcely a rag of canvas upon her, 
heeled over till her decks stood at an angle of 
forty-five degrees ; and in that position she was 
not driven through, but as it seemed, lifted bodily 
out of the water, and carried with inconceivable 
rapidity towards the sandbank, upon which she 
struck with a force that shook every timber in 
her frame, and threatened to unstep her masts. 
Every individual upon deck was thrown off his 
feet, while the vessel lay where she struck, fairly 
upon her beam-ends. I clung with hands and 
legs with all my might to the fore-top-mast. Had 
5 ment my hold of hand or foot for an instant, 
I should have been carried away by the wind as 
if I had been a mere feather-weight. The men 
aloft were pinned to the yard, unable to move. 
It was impossible to face the wind and draw a 
breath. The rain, which came in torrents, was 
blown horizontally through the air; and the water 
between the sandbank and the shore was in an 
instant lashed into one seething mass of foam, 
while the shore and sky were alike hidden from 
our sight by a dense white mist. The masts of 
the vessel, without any press of sail upon them, 
bent like whip-sticks, and the spars and rigging 
cracked and snapped in every direction. 

In five minutes, however, the squall had passed 
away to leeward, leaving the schooner fast and 
dry on the sandbank. The sky cleared as rapidly 
as it had become overclouded, and the weather 
again became perfectly calm, the water alone 
remaining still covered with foam. I, with the 
others who were aloft, now descended to the deck, 
about which we were compelled to creep and 
crawl upon all-fours, by reason of the position 
in which the vessel lay. Happily, the schooner, 
though she was partially imbedded in the sand, 
had received no serious damage ; though, had the 
squall risen from the opposite quarter, and carried 
her over to the Papuan shore, the probability is 
that she would have struck upon one of the reefs 
that line the coast, and gone to pieces. 


HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. 


To his succession of deservedly popular works 
on what is called Rural England, and which we 
have from time to time noticed in these pages 
Mr Richard Jefferies has added another, entitled 
Hodge and his Masters (2 vols, London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co.), The charm of his former publica- 
tions consisted in their exquisite sketches of 
natural scenery, and the delightful pictures which 
were drawn of animal life. In the volumes before 
us, the author deals for the most part with sub- 
jects of a different kind. We are taken less into 
the woods and wilds, and more into the cultivated 
fields and open pastures; and in place of the 
lower animal life which was before so vigorously 
and accurately portrayed, we are brought into con- 
tact with certain phases of the social life of man 


himself. The book is ostensibly an account of 
the homes and habits, the whole social condition 
indeed of the English labourer, distinguished 
under what may be called his generic appellation 
of ‘Hodge.’ And not only have we Hodge de- 
scribed, but his masters also—the squire, the 
parson, the farmer, the solicitor, the banker, the 
—, and last of all, his masters at the work- 

ouse, Of all these personages, the one which 
receives the fullest treatment, not even excepting 
Hodge himself, is the farmer. We have the 
farmer as he is seen in the market and at the 
ordinary ; the farmer who is leaving his farm, 
and the farmer going downhill; the borrowing 
farmer, and the gambling farmer ; the farmer who 
is an agricultural genius of the old style, and 
the farmer who figures as a ‘man of progress ;’ 
the farmer who goes to market in a Whitechapel 
dogeart, with a groom behind, and the farmer 
who rides in a gig. We will endeavour to present 
a few of these pictures in miniature. 

First of all, we have the farmer in the market 
and at the ordinary—or, as the author heads it, 
the ‘Farmers’ Parliament.’ It is market-day in 
Woolbury. The narrow streets are thronged with 
passengers—farmers and shepherds and labourers 
jumbling, and squeezing along; the procession 
every now and then interrupted by a wagon-load 
of wool or straw, which requires the whole street 
to itself. The air is full of strange sounds rising 
from the mixed multitude, intermingled with the 
lowing of cattle and the bleating of sheep from 
the busy market-place. The centre of attraction 
for the afternoon is the Jason Inn, where the 
farmers’ club is to meet, and where a Professor 
is to read a paper on ‘Science, the Remedy for 
Agricultural Depression.’ For a full hour be- 
hind time, the room is empty; but by-and-by 
farmers come dropping — in by twos and by 
threes, and the lecturer at length proceeds with 
his discourse. He is very hard on the poor 
farmers. The reason of the depression is that 
they neglect science. By calling in science to 
their aid, they would have no defective turnips 
in a dry season, no rotting hay in a wet one. 
Whatever was wrong was their own fault. 
‘Science, he said, ‘could supply the remedy, 
and science alone; if they would not call in the 
aid of science, they must suffer, and their priva- 
tions must be upon their own heads. Science 
said Drain ; use artificial manure ; plough deeply ;. 
keep the best breed of stock ; - mg into the 
soil. Call science to their aid, and they might 
defy the seasons’ The foil to the Professor is in 
the form of an elderly farmer who rises from one 
of the back-seats. He said the lecturer had made 
out a very good case, and proved to demonstration 
that farmers were fools, After some rather suc- 
cessful ‘roasting’ of the Professor, in a dry way, 
the farmer begged to draw his remarks to a close, 
as a thunder-storm was coming rapidly up, and he 
supposed science would not prevent him from 

tting a wet jacket. In conclusion, he should 

ike to ask the lecturer if he could give the name 

of one single scientific farmer who had prospered. 
‘Having said this much, the old gentleman put 
on his overcoat’ and bustled out of the room, and 
several followed him, had rain was 
alread ing against the window- panes, 
Others looked at their watches, and soning thwes 
late, rose one by one and slipped off’ 
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Sketches are presented of the ignorant class of 
farmers who do not clear their land of weeds, and 
so go to the bad, also of the — but reck- 
less agriculturists who likewise finish themselves 
financially. But we must leave these and many 
other tempting pictures of Hodge’s masters, and 
come to Hodge himself. We have him set before 
us in almost every aspect of his character ; and in 
this there is abundant food for serious thought. 
The agricultural labourer in England would appear 
to stand in need of much improvement, both in 
himself and his surroundings. According to Mr 
Jefferies, the kind of simple fidelity and affection 
manifested by the elderly labourers to the persons 
and to the places with which they have been long 
associated, is not surviving in the yourtger class 
of them, who, as long as they have a few sixpences 
to jingle in their pockets, will work to any one 
who pays them, and care for no one master or 
_ more than another, When Farmer Smith 
eaves his farm, old Hodge views the scene from 
a distance, with his chin on his hand. He. is 
thinking of the days when he first went to plough, 
years ago, under Smith’s father; and if Smith 

ad been going to another farm, old Hodge would 
have girded up his loins, packed his worldly goods 
in a wagon, and followed his master’s fortunes 
thither. As for young Hodge, he was down at 
the sale, ‘lounging round, hands in pocket, whist- 
ling—for there was some beer going about. The 
excitement of the day was a pleasurable sensation ; 
and as for his master, he might go to Kansas or 
Hong-kong’ On the part of the masters also, 
‘the kindly old habits are dying out before the 
hard-and-fast money system, and the abiding 
effects of unionism, which even when not promi- 
nently displayed, causes a silent, sullen estrange- 
ment.’ 

In such chapters as ‘Hodge’s Fields’ and ‘A 
Winter's Morning,’ Mr Jefferies finds excellent 
scope for his descriptive powers, and we have 
him at his best. But it is not so much with the 
fields that we have now to do as with the labourer 
who works in them, We have him rising from 
his heavy sleep on a winter's morning, huddling 
on his things by the pale beams of the waning 
moon, clattering down the narrow steep stairs in 
the semi-darkness, taking a piece of bread-and- 
cheese, and stepping forth into the sharp air. 
‘The shadows of the trees on the frosted ground 
are dull, As the footpath winds by the hedge, the 
noise of his footsteps startles the blackbird roost- 
ing in the bushes, and he bustles out and flies 
across the field. There is 1ore rime on the posts 
and rails around the rickyard, and the thatch on 
the haystack is white with it in places. He draws 
out the broad hay-knife, and then searches for the 
rubber or whetstone, stuck somewhere in the side 
of the rick. At the first sound of the stone upon 
the steel the cattle in the adjoining yard and sheds 
utter a few low “moos,” and there is a stir among 
them.” While the ‘fogger’ proceeds to give his 
horned charge their morning meal, the milker has 
gone forth with his pail, pare, in the dark 
ankle-deep through mud and water, and if it be a 
wet morning, sitting on his stool in the midst of a 
thick puddle, the rain beating into his neck as he 
bends his head and stays himself against the ribs 
of the animal. Another man who has to be up 
‘while the moon casts a shadow,’ is the carter, 
who must begin to feed his team very early, in 


order to get them to eat sufficient, To manage a 
large team of horses and keep them in proper 
condition, requires both skill and attention, and 
therefore the carter is of more importance on 
the farm than the fogger and milker. Besides 
these, there is the shepherd, who visits his flock 
early in the morning, and in the lambing season 
may be said to be about both day and night. 
Then there are the hedger and the ditcher, work- 
ing far afield, Young labourers are engaged in 
various minor operations, or in assisting their 
seniors ; while the women carry on the indoor 
work of the farm, and in certain seasons also go 
into the fields, 

So much for the labourer himself: now what of 
his children? In the coldest weather, says our 
author, one or more of these are sure to be found 
in the farmyard somewhere—probably standing at 
the stable-door, watching the harnessing of the 

£ cart-horses. ‘When the horses are gone, he 
visits the outhouse, where the steam-engine is 
driving the chaff-cutter, or peers in at the large 
doors of the barn, where with wide wooden shovel 
the grain is being moved... . His hat is an old 
one of his father’s, a mile too big, coming down 
over his ears to his shoulders, well greased from 
ancient use—a thing not without. its advantage, 
since it makes it impervious to rain. He wears 
what was a white jacket, but is now the colour of 
the prevailing soil of the place; a belt; and a 
pair of stumping boots, the very picture in minia- 
ture of his father’s, heeled and tipped with iron. 
His naked legs are red with the cold, but thick 
and strong; his cheeks are plump and firm, his 
round blue eyes bright, his hair almost white, like 
bleached straw.’ The education of these children 
is a most important thing; and we are glad to 
learn on the authority of Mr Jefferies that the 
schools which they attend are, the ter number 
of them, well filled, both the employers and the 
children’s own parents getting them as much to 
school as possible, The labourer has even an 
exaggerated idea of the value of education, and 
the parents in some cases actually seek to educate 
themselves by questioning the children as to what 
they have been told. ‘But, on the other hand, 
the labourer objects to paying for the teaching, 
and thinks the few coppers he is charged a terrible 
extortion.’ The lads as they grow older and leave 
school find work readily on the farms ; but the 
girls ;are inclined to shirk farmhouse and dairy 
work, and to take service in the neighbouring 
towns, Cottage girls are charged with having of 
recent years taken to themselves more airs than 
before, and of being fond of dressing showily ; 
but along with'this, it is also admitted that their 
self-respect has largely increased, thereby greatly 
diminishing the records of immorality. There 
are also said to be fewer purely agricultural mar- 
riages than formerly, A girl, going into service 
in comes in contact a of 

oms, footmen, artisans, and workmen generally 
only receiving higher wages the 
labourers in her native parish, but possessing a 
certain amount of comparative refinement. It is 
not surprising that she prefers, if possible, to 
marry among these.’ 

The most powerful “_ of the work on the 
social condition of the labourer, is that which 
describes the labourer’s haunts—the ‘low public.’ 
Here it is that Hodge comes to spend his hard- 
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earned and scanty wages, drinking a coarse dark 
beer—‘a heady liquid, which if any one drinks, 
not being accustomed to it, will leave its effects 
upon him for hours afterwards.’ ‘The influence 
of the low public upon the agricultural labourer’s 
life is incalculable—it is his club, almost his home. 
There he becomes brutalised ; there he spends his 
all ; and if he awakes to the wretched state of his 
own family at last, instead of remembering that it 
is his own act, he turns round, accuses the farmer 
of starvation wages, shouts for what is really 
Communism, and perhaps even in his sullen rage 
descends to crime.’ A fearful picture follows of 
the rural dens in which these orgies are held, 

A curious feature in the character of the English 
labourers, as compared with the peasantry of 
Scotland and Ireland, is that the former have 
no myths, no heroes, no legends, no traditions. 
In short, they are devoid of sentiment, a result 
of want of education, want of culture ; the neglect 
of them has been scandalous, But there is a 
prospect of mending. Through the recent Educa- 
tion Acts, schools are now being introduced, and 
the young will at least be taught to read. With 
this and some other agreeable anticipations, the 
condition of the English labourer is steadily 
improving. He is receiving higher wages, and has 
a better house to live in. 

The last chapter of the work is a somewhat sad 
one. It is Hodge in the workhouse—where he 
has died, an old man verging on fourscore. The 
Board members have known him for many years, 
and they suspend their business a few minutes to 
talk about him. They argue that he must have 
been very old, as the elderly members at the 
table only recollect him as a man with a family 
while they were young. He jhad been born, 
and lived all his days till he came to the work- 
house, in the thatched cottage beside the road, in 
the garden of which he loved to cultivate such 
vegetables and flowers as suited his humble tastes. 
At the back there were a ditch and mound with 
elm-trees, and green meadows beyond. As a child 
he had played in the ditch and hedge, or searched 
in the spring for violets to offer to the passers-by ; 
or he had swung on the gate in the lane and held it 
open for the farmers in their gigs, in hope of a half- 
penny. In course of time his father died, and the 
cottage became his own; hither he brought his 
young wife ; and here were their children born to 
them. These in turn grew up, and one by one 
went away, till at last he was left alone. He still 
continued to plough the same fields, and to dig and 
trim his garden as of old ; crept up the same ladder 
at night, and slept in the bed where he had slept 
as an infant. But day by day he grew less able 
to help himself, till the neighbours, much against 
his will, had him conveyed away to the work- 
house. Here he had better meals and a more 
comfortable bed; but he missed the old familiar 
sights and sounds of his cottage home—the 
sparrows chirping in the eaves, the green meadows 
beyond the hedge, and the bank where the violets 
and daisies grew. ‘The end came very slowly ; 
he ceased to exist by imperceptible degrees, like 
an oak-tree. He remained for days in a semi- 
unconscious state, neither moving nor speaking. 
It happened at last. In the gray of the winter 
dawn, as the stars paled, and the whitened grass 
was stiff with hoar-frost, and the rime coated 
every branch of the tall elms, as the milker came 


from the pen, and the ploughboy whistled down 
the road to his work, the spirit of the aged man 
departed,’ 

‘What amount of production,’ suggestively asks 
Mr Jefferies (and with this quotation our notice 
of these most pleasant volumes must conclude)— 
‘what amount of production did that old man’s 
life of labour represent? What value must be 
put upon the service of the son that fought in 
India; of the son that worked in Australia; of 
the daughter in New Zealand, whose children 
will help to build up a new nation? These 
things surely have their value. Hodge died; and 
the very gravedigger grumbled as he delved 
through the earth hard-bound in the iron frost, 
for it jarred his hand, and might break his spade. 
The low mound will soon be level, and the place 
of his burial will not be known,’ 


A VIKIN@G’S TOMB. 


Upon the south-western coast of a Norwegian 
fiord which penetrates inland as far as Christiania, 
there has lain for centuries past between moun- 
tains and sea, a certain tumulus known in the 
country round as Kongshaug, or the King’s Hill. 
In the Dark Ages, when kings were plentiful in 
Scandinavia, and every chief fought, like Hal 
o’ the Wynd, ‘for his own hand,’ tradition tells 
that some mighty monarch was buried beneath 
that huge turf-covered mound, one hundred and 
fifty feet in diameter, and it has long been held 
sacred to his memory. But the other day, for 
the first time as it seemed, some inquisitive 
peasants ventured to explore those hidden recesses 
which their forefathers had reverenced. Their 
search was richly rewarded; for after a few 
months of patient labour, under the direction of a 
learned antiquary, there was revealed to human 
eyes a large and well-preserved Viking war-ship 
which had been hidden from the light of day for 
more than a thousand years! This characteristic 
tomb—his familiar home in life—the unknown 
Sea-king had evidently chosen for his last resting- 
place ; and in it he wished to lie, his horse and 
hounds near, his treasures around him, lulled by 
the lapping of the waves, which at that time must 
have daily washed the base of his strange sepulchre, 
But the restless chief even in death found no 
repose ; the spoiler was spoiled in his turn, the 
tomb rifled of its ill-gotten wealth; and now in 
the funeral chamber upon deck, a few human 
bones, some shreds of brocade, and sundry equip- 
ments in silver, bronze, and lead, for both horse 
and ‘man, are the sole remaining relics of the 
Viking and his buried treasures. 

The ship, we are told, is the largest of its kind 
yet discovered. It measures seventy-four feet 
between stem and stern, and is sixteen feet broad 
amidships, The stiff clay, earth, and sand in 
which it was embedded have preserved it from 
destruction; and even the black and yellow 
colouring of the ship’s bows and sides has survived 
the ravages of ten centuries, Two or three small 
boats of elegant shape were found in the stem of 
the vessel, and with them a quantity of oars, 
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carefully formed, and in a few cases ornamented 
with carvings. A hatchet dating from the earlier 
Iron Age, and a few cooking utensils in copper 
and iron, with some wooden drinking-cups, also 
remain in good preservation. The belt of shields 
which, according to Viking custom, once adorned 
the sides of the vessel, exists almost entire. It 
was formerly supposed that these shields served 
as a rampart to resist the shock of the waves; but 
the thinness of wooden surface in the specimens 
found has now convinced antiquaries that they 
were merely ornamental. This strange treasure- 
trove is an interesting and suggestive relic of a 
most interesting race, and links us oddly with the 
old days of daring and romance, While that ship 
rode upon the Northern seas more than a thousand 
years ago, Charlemagne with his paladins was 
probably struggling with the Saracens in Pyrenean 
passes, or fighting his way in Italy to his imperial 
crown. Our own wise Alfred may have been 
harping in the Danish camp, and absently watch- 
ing the cakes of the cowherd’s wife amid patriotic 
dreams for his country’s welfare. 

The history of the dead warrior once entombed 
in it is absolutely unknown. Did he swoop with 
chivalrous Rollo upon the sunny Neustrian coasts ? 
or was he one of those who answered that call of 
Haestan’s ivory horn, which Saxons named ‘the 
Danish thunder?’ The deserted sepulchre gives 
no answer to our questioning. The very name 
of its silent occupant has passed out of memory. 
But at least we may conclude that our unknown 
Viking was a gallant warrior, brought up in fleets 
and camps, amid storm, battle, and bloodshed, to 
a stern contempt of hardship and danger; one 
who perhaps, like many another Norse pirate of 
those days, ‘had never slept under a house-roof, 
nor emptied a cup i eg domestic hearth,’ And 
when the Sea-king’s last fight had been fought out, 
we can picture the mourning and lamentation 
among his followers on that gloomy day when the 

lant ship was drawn up on to the level shore, a 
funeral chamber erected upon deck, the chief laid 
therein, with his slain horse and hounds beside 
him, and all slowly hidden from sight beneath 
the heaped-up earth and sand; on the shore, hard 
by the sea still, that when his call came, the sleep- 
ing warrior might start up and launch forth at 
once upon the well-loved waters, to seek his 
haven of endless happiness in the halls of Odin. 

In very early times, the Norsemen, like other 
peoples descended from the old Teutonic or Gothic 
tribes, burned their dead, and hence that epoch was 
called Burna Olid, or the Age of Burning, But 
the practice had been already given up before a 
Danish keel grated upon British coasts ; and there 
followed a period distinguished as Haugs Olid, 
or the Age of Hillocks. A tumulus, probably 
erected in the same century as the Kongshaug on 
the Christiania fiord, was once to be seen upon the 
strand of the Devonshire coast ; and although the 
hillock itself has been swept away by the sea, 
the place which it occupied is still pointed out. 
Beneath it lay the fierce Berserker Hubba, who, 
after destroying and ravaging the beautiful Abbeys 
of Croyland and Peterborough—where it is said 
that he massacred eighty-four monks with his own 
— slain in battle on English ground in 


The Norsemen, or Danes as the Saxons called 
them, made their first appearance in Britain upon 
the Wessex coast about the year 783 a.p., and 
again in Northumberland a little later, when the 
monastery of Holy Island fell a prey to their 
cruel violence, For four centuries these bar- 
barians harried the coasts of Britain, France, 
Italy, Spain, and Ireland; and on every sea- 
board in those dreadful times a petition was 
added to the Litany and daily breathed by 
trembling lips: ‘A furore Normannorum libera 
nos, Domine!’ (From the fury of the Norsemen, 
Lord, deliver us.) 

From out the dim obscurity of those blood- 
stained days a few figures flash into prominence. 
Rollo, the conqueror of Neustria, who fashioned 
out of his rude pagan followers one of the most 
chivalrous, polished, and refined peoples of Christ- 
endom ; Haestan, the brave and unfortunate Dane 
so nobly treated by Alfred the Great; Ragnar 
Lodbrok, the gallant Viking who died chanting a 
wild song of defiance from his loathsome dungeon, 
‘We struck with our swords!’ sang Ragnar ; 
‘we chanted the mass of spears with the upris- 
ing sun, We struck with our swords! Oh! 
if the sons of Aslauga but knew of my danger, 
they would draw their bright blades and rush 
to my rescue!... How the anger of my 
sons will swell when they know how their 
father was conquered! ... Odin has sent for 
me. The hours of my life are gliding away, and 
laughing I will die!’ And indeed the death of 
this brave chief brought down upon England a 
terrible vengeance. Swearing, Viking-fashion, 
upon their golden bracelets never to rest nor to 
sheathe their swords until it was avenged, the 
furious Norsemen swarmed from every creek 
and bay to join Ingwar and Hubba, the sons 
of Ragnar, in their raid against his murderers, 
They besought of Odin victory in the battle ; 
they prayed Thor to avert his thunderbolts from 
themselves and to hurl them against his enemies. 
Then the swift ships—adorned at the prow with 
lions, or dragons, or bulls, whose savage nature 
rightly typified the savage hearts which guided 
them — were turned with one accord towards 
England ; and soon the devastated kingdom of 
Northumbria and the destruction of nearly the 
whole Saxon army bore witness that the death 
of Ragnar was avenged. 

Harold Hardrada, the gigantic ally of Tostig, 
was the last of the terrible pirate-kings who 
reigned upon the Northern seas. He was slain 
in 1066, pierced to the heart by a Saxon arrow, 
at the fight of Stamford Bridge; and when that 
grand head with its floating fair hair was laid 
low in the dust, and the waves of battle surged 
over it, there disappeared from sight for ever the 
last of the brave Vikings. i 

But something of them yet remains in this 
luxurious, over-civilised world so far removed 
from that barbarous one of a thousand years ago 
through which they flashed like bright and terrible 
meteors, ‘Saxon, and Dane, and Norman we, 
sings our Laureate, proud to own his descent by a 
twofold cord from the Norse settlers in England 
and Neustria. And indeed what is that spirit of 
enterprise by which Englishmen explore un- 
known continents and climb virgin mountain- 
peaks—that love of conquest which leads them to 
subdue great peoples and wide tracts of country 
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—what are the fortitude and endurance which 
never fail them amid Torrid heat or Polar cold, 
but a noble heritage handed down from their 
forefathers the old Vikings. 


A ROCKY MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE. 


Last year I was in America, along with a cousin 
of mine, on a prospecting tour, and had got as far 
west as Colorado. After seeing something of the 
kind of life out there, we left Denver City on the 
18th July with the intention of crossing the Rocky 
Mountains to see some silver mines of which we 
had heard a good deal. We started at an early 
hour in the morning, with four mules and two 
attendants, and by noon had reached a height of 
nearly seven thousand feet, without anything 
remarkable having occurred. The scenery was 
characteristic of the elevated and arid district 
through which we travelled. Far above us the 
mountains rose into sharp peaks covered with 
snow, while down in the great cafions or gorges 
we could trace sometimes a little stream, cheered 
by a scanty vegetation ; at other times only a dry 
bed, covered with stones, and immense masses of 
debris from the sides of the mountains. The place 
where we now found ourselves was a sufficiently 
startling one. On our right the mountains rose 
high above us, now in the form ofa precipitous 
cliff that overhung us and seemed to threaten 
our destruction, and now in the shape of a rugged 
slope, scarcely less steep than the precipice itself, 
covered with great boulders and projecting rocks, 
with here and there a shrub or stunted tree 
anchored in clefts; The path along which we 
moved was but a few feet in width, and beneath 
us the precipices descended almost vertically into 
the shadowy gorge hundreds of feet below. I 
durst not look down—the very sight made my 
brain swim. 

The mules, with the caution peculiar to these 
useful animals, picked their way along with the 
utmost care, and I was just beginning to regain a 
little of the confidence which ‘a had lost on enter- 
ing this terrible defile, when we heard above us 
among the rocks the sharp crack of a rifle, fol- 
lowed by a sudden shrick, and a noise as of 
thunder. We looked up, and saw that a little in 
front, but far enough away to be clear of us, a 
huge mass of rock had been dislodged from the 
precipice above, and was rushing downwards, 
crashing along amid a cloud of dust and an 
artillery of small stones that whistled about our 
ears like shot from a hill-battery. It was only a 
second, when we heard the mass strike our path 
some way in front of us, and then go careering 
down in one terrible plunge into the yawni 
depths of the gorge below. The rifle-shot an 
the shriek made us at first afraid that a human 
being had descended with that fearful avalanche 
of stone, and been dashed to pieces on the 
rocks. But as the dust cleared away we could 
see that the hunter had happily saved himself by 
clinging to a shrub, and was now making success- 
ful efforts to gain a kind of rocky plateau, which 
he no sooner reached than he we 
passed on our journey, a startled b 

But judge of our amazement and vexation when 


mass of rock in its descent had struck the footpath 
on which we travelled, and carried a piece of it 

uite away, leaving a gap of about eight feet, 
above which the rock rose sheer like a wall, and 
beneath was one horrible precipice to which no 
mortal foot could cling. Here, indeed, was a fix. 
We could not possibly climb or scramble across, 
for the little strip of path that was left was so 
broken and shattered, that we durst not venture 
upon it. We had no planks or ropes, therefore our 
only way was to jump. Now, a jump of eight feet 
is not much to speak of in a gymnasium; but 
when you have to clear a chasm, where to miss your 
footing or lose your balance means almost certain 
death, it becomes a very different thing. Had time 
permitted, we would have turned back; but our 
mission was urgent, and we resolved to proceed, 
by first throwing our bags across the gulf, then 
leaping after them ourselves, sending o7e of the 
men back with our mules, My cousin first 
essayed the gap, and got over clear. Then came 
my turn, but I scarcely felt equal to it. Not that 
I was of a timid nature, or a bad jumper; but the 
events of the last few minutes had somewhat 
unnerved me, and the shriek of the terrified 
hunter, the thunder of the descending rock, and 
the far-away deadly boom of its landing in the 
chasm below, still hung about my ears with a 
confused and ominous buzz. I felt half-disposed 
to shew the white feather then and there, and 
decline the perilous venture. But my ~~ - 
was partially restored, as I saw my cousin safely 
landed; and I leapt. My feet touched the opposite 
ledge, but I had lost my balance. My cousin 
on a clutch to save me, and, missing his hold, in 
another moment I had fallen back into the gulf 


ow. 
I did not at first know what happened. It was 
all so swift and terrible. I only remember giving 
myself up for lost, and gag my being 
dashed to pieces on the rocks below. Yet such was 
not my fate. About twenty feet down, I struck 
slightly upon a shelving rock, which diverted my 
course from the perpendicular, and miraculously 
threw me sideways in a sloping position into an 
open cleft or fissure of the rock, which caught and 
kept me wedge-like, leaving me hanging head 
outwards over the deadly gorge. It was an awful 
sition to be in, but I did not at first realise it. 
neither knew where nor how I was, At length, 
in answer to the repeated cries of my cousin above, 
I wakened up to a kind of consciousness, and 
clutched at some shrubs in order to help me into 
a position of less danger; for the sight of the open 
chasm below had a sickening effect on me, an 
felt that unless I could strengthen my hold by 
means of the shrubs around me, I might at any 
mage slip out of the cleft and be hurled into the 
abyss. 
My cousin saw there was not a moment to be 
lost. A before the we 
a e party of travelling merchants, an 
of the men back to overtake 
them, borrow a rope. While this was taking 
ew I hung in a state of indescribable agony. 
was afraid to look up, and still more afraid to 
look down. I could only clutch at the shrubs 
which every moment threatened to give way, and 
bury my face between my clenched hands as if 
to shut out the horrible sense of present danger. 
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It seemed to me hours before the man returned, 
though he could not have been away above fifteen 
minutes. He brought with him about twenty 
yards of rope, which was let down to me, and 
which I caught firm hold of, with the intention of 
tying myself in it. But unfortunately for me 
in this emergency, I fainted—the excitement and 
suspense proving too much for my overtaxed 
energies. This was a new difficulty to those who 
endeavoured to rescue me. My cousin had to 
jump back to the other side of the gap; and this, 
with the help of the rope, he successfully accom- 

lished. When there, his first idea was to descend 

y means of the rope to my rescue; but one of 
the attendants would not allow him, on account 
of his weight, and himself volunteered ‘to make 
the attempt. He was a light-made, agile man, 
and throwing a loop round his shoulders, he was 
able with the help of the others to swing himself 
down, and to fasten me securely to the ro 
Consciousness began to return, and this was for- 
tunate; otherwise, all the efforts of those above 
would hardly have sufficed without my assistance 
to relieve me from my perilous position, my foot 
having got jammed so tightly in the cleft of the 
rock, that it was with the greatest difficulty I 
could release it. At length, though not without 
much anxious labour, I was hoisted safely up 
to the pathway, and placed upon one of the mules; 
but in so exhausted and bruised a condition as to 
be unable to keep my seat on the animal’s back 
without assistance. We retraced our steps; and 
when some days afterwards we renewed our journey, 
it was by a safe though more circuitous route, for 
I had no wish to repeat this, my first and only 
Rocky Mountain Adventure. 


HINTS TO STAMMERERS. 


Te following hints for stammerers, kindly for- 
warded to us by one who formerly suffered, appear 
to us so useful, that we gladly give them the 
publicity of our columns. Our correspondent 
writes as follows: 


I claim to be, or to have been, a practical stam- 
merer. None of my friends who knew me years 
ago would have ventured to dispute my just claim 
to this title; and my object in writing this paper 
is to shew, that a rigid observance for a few weeks 
of the simple directions contained herein, produced 
results perfectly astounding, 

From childhood till about thirty years of 
my life was thoroughly embittered by this y; 
when I met with an article on the subject by the 
late celebrated Dr Arnott—I think in one of 
your old magazines—in which he suggested, as an 
unfailing remedy, the prefixing of the sound of 
é, as in the French words de,'le, me, se, &c, to all 
words commencing with a consonant, seeing that 
these are the stammerer’s deadly enemies, As far 
as words standing at the beginning of a sentence 
were concerned, | found this answered pretty well; 
but something more was required for words with 
consonant initials occupying a place in the middle 
of a sentence, also for syllables with consonant 
initials occupying a place in the middle of a word ; 
w, y, and wu, as initials, presenting insuperable 
difficulties, This set me thinking. 

I commenced operations by writing out a very 

number of ordinary sentences, as they pre- 
sented themselves, Having examined these sen- 


tences one by one, and knowing well where I 
should fail in uttering them as they stood, I 
sought to devise some method by which these 
consonant initials might be got rid of, or, at all 
events, diminished, It'struck me that if I could 
contrive, by any artificial division of the words 
composing each sentence, to bring the conso- 
nants at the end of a division, instead of at the 
commencement, a grand object would be thus 
achieved ; for consonants at the end of a word 
pane no special difficulty ; the glottis havin 

en already opened by the preceding vowe 
sound, the terminating consonant flows out almost 
as a matter of course. It is as when we pour 
liquid from a full bottle ; at first it runs inter- 
mnittently, with a ‘gluk-gluk;’ but when once 
enough of the liquid is out to admit the air freely, 
the obstruction ceases. In a similar way, the 
object of the stammerer is to prevent the glottis 
from closing when once it is opened, 

To ascertain whether or not my idea was practic- 
able, I wrote out in the ordinary way one sentence 
at a time. I then re-wrote this sentence, not divided 
into simple words, but making every initial con- 
sonant the final letter of the preceding word. 
Having so divided the words composing the sen- 
tence, I then read them over aloud many times, 
according to this artificial division, to try if they 
were pronounceable without any gross peculiarity. 
I practised this method sc both in read- 
ing and colloquial speaking ; and to my astonish- 
ment, I discovered within a few weeks that I was 
wielding an instrument which was almost invari- 
ably successful; and with this consciousness of 
increased power, my confidence daily increased, 
so that I could frequently speak on without regard 
to any method, All who had known me up to 
this time were perfectly astounded, and anxiously 
Ln oe by what means so remarkable a change 
had been effected ; for mine, be it observed, was 
no mere occasional hesitation, but a most habitual, 
unmistakable, and inveterate stammering. Full 
examples of the method will be given in the sequel. 

Shortly after this change, I had numerous trans- 
actions, which involved a large amount of talking, 
with a gentleman occupying a somewhat superior 
position ; and, being anxious to know whether the 
working of my mental machinery was at all 
observable to outsiders,I asked him whether he 
had ever observed any peculiarity in my speaking. 
His reply was: ‘No; only that you speak very 
distinctly, 

Without further desultory remarks, I will now 
endeavour to render as intelligible as I can the 
method which I adopted, and continue to observe, 
when necessary, to this day. Before so doing, 
there are a few points which it is most important 
should be distinctly understood, 

1. That the chief difficulty with stammerers is 
to enunciate words or syllables that begin with a 
consonant ; or, in other words, consonant initials. 
2. That any violent effort to speak only increases 
the difficulty ; therefore to facilitate this pro- 
cess, speak slowly, with an affected ease, in a 
style approaching to chanting as distinguished 
from staccato; in other words, let the words 
flow out rather than attempt to jerk them out, 
3. When it is recommended to prefix the sound 
of e—as in the French words le, de, me, se, &c.— 
it is not intended that this sound should be 
conspicuous, but inwardly, and little more than 
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mentally, simply to open the glottis and make 
a free passage tor the consonant initial succeed- 
ing. 4. The letters w, y, and w, as initials, present 
special difficulties, which may be obviated by 
close attention to what follows. 5. The state- 
ment sometimes made, that no stammerer ever 
experienced any difficulty in enunciating a vowel 
sound, is not true; all that can be said is that 
the chief difficulty is invariably found with the 
consonants, 

Of course this constant observation of words 
about to be uttered is attended by some degree 
of mental strain ; but the life of an inveterate 
stammerer is attended by incessant strain from 
January to December, and without hope of 
amelioration : in the one case the strain is pro- 
ductive of good, and increases confidence ; in the 
other it is unproductive, and attended with an 
amount of mental misery inconceivable to all but 
the sufferer. 

1. Commencing, then, with a word standing at 
the beginning of a sentence or phrase, and having 
a consonant initial ; for instance, ‘ My friend who 
has just spoken,’ &c, Here the m of my presents an 
ienaventie difficulty ; but prefix to my the sound 
of e, as in the French words le, de, me, se, &.— 
inwardly and little more than mentally as already 
described—and the my will flow out, and with it, 
probably, the whole of the sentence that follows. 
Again: ‘But there is a fatality which attends 
us, &c. The above remarks apply equally to 
‘But’ and the words following; and the same 
directions will apply equally to the following and 
all other sentences or phrases having consonant 
or compound consonant initials, such as br, pr, 
dr, st, sl, &.: ‘Down with tyranny,’ &c. ; ‘ From 
the beginning,’ &c. ; ‘ To infinity,’ &c. ; ‘ Now all 
that has to be changed,’ &c. ; ‘ There is one side 
of our political life’ &c.; ‘That shewed the 

wer, &c. ; ‘During the existence,’ ; Nor 
is that the only matter, &c.; John, Charles, 
Samuel, Thomas, Genesis, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Scotland, Spain, &. For this class 
of words, the directions for prefixing the sound of 
e as in the French ke, &., will prove amply 
sufficient. 

2. Where one or more words, having consonant 
initials, stand, not at the beginning but in the 
body of a sentence, let the following plan be 
adopted: Write the sentence out first in the 
ordinary way, for instance, ‘May he rest in peace.’ 
Then divide it artificially, so as to bring every 
initial consonant at the end of a division, thus: 
‘Im-ay heer-est inp-eace.’ Practise the reading of 
this latter form aloud many times, studying to 
make it sound as much as possible like the original 
sentence, 

After practice, I found that the difference in the 
two readings was, to outsiders, rarely perceptible ; 
and that the amount of difficulty removed by the 
latter process was almost incredible. In the same 
way: Time discloses all things—Timed-iscloses 
allth-ings. Laws are silent in the midst of arms 
—Laws ars-ilent inth-um-idst of arms. Virtue 
alone is true nobility—Virtue alone istr-oon- 
obility. Every man has his own pleasures— 
Everym-an has his ownpl-easures. I came, I 
saw, I conquered—Ic-ame, Is-aw, Ic-onquered. 
A rare bird in the earth, and very like a black 


' swan—Ur-areb-ird inth-e earth andv-eryl-ike ubl- 


acksw-on. 


Here it must be noted that every sentence, in 
speaking or reading, need not be so divided, but 
only where an obstacle presents itself ; and this 
can mostly be anticipated by the stammerer 
with considerable certainty; and further it will 
be found, that where some formidable word ig 
conquered in this way, a whole host of succeeding 
words will flow with comparative ease. The 
above examples will, I think, suffice to give a 
sufficiently intelligible idea of my mode of treating 
words with consonant initials in the body of a 
sentence, 

3. Next among my deadliest enemies I recog- 
nise the letters w, y, and u, as initials. When- 
ever w stands as initial, substitute for it the sound 
of 00, as in moon. In this way write out and 
— aloud, so as to be able to apply it in 
colloquial speaking : What = oo-ot, when = oven, 
why = ooy, where = ooare, whence = ooence, 
Watkins = oo-otkins, wheel = ooeel, window = 
ooindow, wait = ooait, way = ooay, wine = ooine, 
will = ooil. If the speaker avoid hanging upon 
the oo, no peculiarity will be observed in his pro- 
nunciation, and he will astonish both himself and 
others by his enunciation of words of this class, 
It is a most difficult letter, and this substitution I 
found most effective. 

Whenever y stands as initial, substitute for it 
the sound of ee, as in bee, see, &c. In this way 
write out and repeat aloud as before: Young = 
eeung, yea = eeay, yet = ee-et, youth = eeooth, 
yonder = eeonder, Yates = eeates, yeast = ee-east, 
yesterday = ee-esterday, Yankee = eeankee, year 
= ee-ear, yore = eeore, yacht = eeot. 

Whenever u, having the long sound as in the 
alphabet, stands as initial, substitute for it the 
sound of ee, as in bee, followed by 00, as in moon, 
In this way write out and repeat aloud as before: 
Universe = eeooniverse, universal = eeooniversal, 
unity = eeoonity, unit = eeoonit, unanimous = 
eeoonanimous, unanimity = eeoonanimity, ubi- 
quity = eeoobiquity, uniform = eeooniform, uni- 
formity = eeooniformity, unicorn = eeoonicorn, 
usage = eeoosage, usual = eeoosual, usurer = 
eeoosurer, usury = eeoosury, &c, 

In each of the above cases, the substitution of 
the equivalent sounds for w, y, and w affords an 
amount of relief almost incredible ; but care must 
be taken not to dwell on these substituted sounds, 
but to pronounce them nearly as one syllable. 
Practice is in every case indispensable, Any one 
so affected will not grudge the labour of adding to 
these examples, and practising the same ; and my 
conviction is that he will find his labour well 
rewarded. By the adoption of these artifices, 
I was enabled to accomplish for myself what 
the most eminent professors of the day failed in 
effecting. 

To a man who never in his life experienced 
any difficulty in saying what he wished to say, 
doubtless these directions may appear very super- 
fluous ; but to one whose daily bread is dependent 
on a tolerably distinct utterance, the matter will 
assume a 4 different aspect. 

I woul 
this method ; but from the testimony of some to 
whom I communicated it at their request, I have 
reason to know that the benefit has not been 
absolutely confined to the writer. Among others, 
the late Canon Kingsley, in gratefully acknow- 
ledging my hints on the subject, shewed that his 


not willingly overstate the efficacy of . 
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view of the grievous character of the malady 
accorded pretty nearly with my own, as already 
stated. e said: ‘For the torments I have 
suffered since I was six years old, God alone 
knows, or will know—still to me every stammerer 
is a friend at once, by unity of sorrow; after all, 
perhaps, the most sacred unity on earth.’ 


KLEPTOMANIA. 


Aone the various kinds of insanity which are 
pleaded in courts of justice as an excuse for the 
commission of crimes, is that irresistible propen- 
sity to pocket articles, or more correctly, to steal, 
which has been elegantly denominated Klepto- 
mania. According to authentic testimony, this 
mental disease is far more prevalent than is 
generally supposed; and the recorded instances 
of various kinds and degrees of such are both 
numerous and peculiar. We propose to briefly 
mention a few noteworthy instances of various 
kinds of this derangement, and conclude by sub- 
mitting a few observations as to the evidence 
upon which it can and cannot be established in 
judicial tribunals. 

With regard to the intensity of the disposition to 
commit thefts, this is often so great as to become 
incurable, A case is related of a man who would 
not eat unless his food was stolen ; in consequence 
of which his attendant humoured him by placing 
his food in a corner, where it appeared hidden, but 
could easily be—so to speak—purloined, A lady 
was also affected with this monomania so strongly 
that, upon her trial for theft, she stated that she 
had such a mad longing to possess herself of every- 
thing she saw, that if she were at church, she 
could not refrain from stealing from the altar. Dr 
Rush, the famous American physician, informs us 
that a woman who was exemplary in her obedience 
to the moral law except the eighth commandment, 
was so addicted to larceny that, when she could 
take nothing more valuable, she would often at the 
table of a friend secretly fill her pockets with 
bread. Lavater also states that a doctor of medi- 
cine could not leave his patients’ rooms without 
taking something away unobserved ; and his wife 
searched his pockets, and returned to their owners 
the knives, thimbles, scissors, &c. which her hus- 
band abstracted. The wife of another physician 
had so strong a propensity to steal, that on making 
purchases, she endeavoured to take something away 
that did not belong to her; and two German 
Countesses appear to have been guilty of the same 
vice. The almoner of a regiment of Prussian 
cuirassiers, a well-educated man, frequently on 
parade stole the handkerchiefs of the officers ; and 
one unfortunate man was so far under the influ- 
ence of kleptomania, that ‘being nigh unto death, 
he actually secreted the snuff-box of his confessor ! 

As to modern instances of this species of in- 
sanity, we knew a parish vay eng who stole 
every article he could lay his hands on. If out 
at dinner, he pocketed scraps of bread, table- 
napkins, or anything. When lodging at hotels, 
he carried off pieces of soap and the ends of 
candles from his bedroom, His larcenies became 
so notorious that he was ultimately brought 
before the Church courts, and turned out of his 
living. The Times, a few years ago, in commenting 
upon the subject of a lad oy being 
prosecuted for stealing cambric handkerchiefs in 


a draper’s shop, stated, that ‘every one who is 
acquainted with London society could at once 
furnish a dozen names of ladies who have been 
notorious for abstracting articles of trifling value 
from the shops where they habitually dealt. Their 
modus operandi was so well known, that on their 
return from their drives, their relatives took care 
to ascertain the nature of their paltry peculations ; 
inquired from the coachman the houses at which 
he had been ordered to stop; and as a matter of 
course, reimbursed the tradesmen to the full value 
of the pilfered goods. In other cases, a hint was 
on to the various shopkeepers at whose estab- 
ishments these monomaniacs made their pur- 
chases; and they were simply forewarned to notice 
what was taken away, and to furnish the bill; 
which was paid for as soon as furnished, and as a 
matter of course by the pilferer herself, without 
any feeling of shame or emotion of any kind.’ It 
is also stated in the Quarterly Review in 1856, in 
an article upon the Metropolitan Police, that ‘the 
extent of pilfering carried on even by ladies of 
rank and position is very great ; there are persons 
possessing a mania of this kind so well known 
among the shop-keeping community, that their 
addresses and descriptions are passed from hand to 
hand for mutual security. The attendants allow 
them to secrete what they like without seeming to 
observe them ; and afterwards send a bill with the 
prices of the goods purloined to their houses,’ 

With regard to the causes of this intellectual 
aberration, general insanity appears to be one. 
Thus it is a common observation, according to 
Pinel, that some maniacs who in their lucid inter- 
vals are properly considered models of probity, 
cannot avoid stealing and cheating during the 
paroxysm. Dr Gall mentions an instance of two 
citizens of Vienna who on becoming insane were 
well known in the hospital for an extraordinary 
to steal, although they had before 
ived irreproachable lives. They wandered about 
from morning to night and picked up whatever 
they could lay their hands on, which they care- 
fully hid in their rooms. It also appears that 
epileptics have an irresistible impulse to purloin 
whatever they can secretly lay their hands upon, 
valuable or not. Cases are also mentioned, on 
first-class medical authority, of women who when 
pregnant were violently impelled to steal, though 
they were quite adverse to theft at other times ; 
and we are likewise told that a pregnant woman 
otherwise perfectly honest and respectable, sud- 
denly had a violent longing for some apples from 
a eee orchard two or three miles away ; 
and although she was entreated by her parents 
and husband not to risk her character and health 
in attempting to steal any, but that they would 
procure her the apples in the morning, she started 
off at nine o’clock in a cold September night ; was 
detected by the owner in the act of stealing them ; 
and after being tried and convicted of the theft, 
a medical commission was afterwards appointed 
to examine and report upon her case. The com- 
missioners were of opinion that she was morally 
free ; and therefore not legally responsible while 
under the influence of pregnancy. 

Abnormal conformations of the head accom- 
panied with an imbecile understanding are often 
the cause of kleptomania. Gall and Spurzheim 
saw in Bern prison a boy twelve years old, who 
is described as ‘ill organised and rickety,’ who 
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could never avoid stealing. An ex-commissary 
of police at Toulouse was condemned to eight 
years’ imprisonment and hard labour and to the 
pillory for having stolen some plate while in 
office. He did not deny the crime, but persisted 
to the last in a singular kind of defence. He 
attributed the crime to a mental derangement 
caused by wounds he had received at Marseilles 
in 1815. Another case is related of a young 
man who after being severely wounded in the 
temple, for which he was trepanned, manifested 
an unconquerable propensity for theft, which was 
quite against his natural disposition. He was 
imprisoned for larceny, after having committed 
several robberies ; and had not medical testimony 
been produced to shew that he was insane, and 
which attributed his kleptomania to a disorder of 
the brain, he would have been punished according 
to law. 

We will now offer a few observations upon the 
rationale of judicial evidence concerning this 
monomania, In the first place, it appears that 
when a person commits a theft under the delusion 
that the article stolen is his property ; or that 
he has been robbed of such, and in taking it he is 
merely exercising a lawful right of recaption ; or 
that he has been directed by the Almighty to take 
possession of certain things, legal tribunals would 
not probably consider such a monomaniac respon- 
sible for the robbery; and would therefore exempt 
him from punishment; as they would probably do, 
if no ordinary circumstances could have restrained 
him from the commission of the larceny. Now, 
before concluding whether a person is a klepto- 
maniac, his pecuniary means, position, rank, and 
the circumstances under which he has stolen, and 
those under which he has committed previous 
thefts (if any), should be taken into consideration. 
If he has adopted precautions against being 
detected in the act of stealing; or has attempted 
to conceal the larceny; or fails to endeavour to 
restore the articles stolen; or has conspired or 
planned with another person to commit this theft ; 
or was in a condition to be deterred from the com- 
mission of a robbery by the fear of punishment— 
then one or more of these circumstances are evi- 
dence against kleptomania. 

Several ingenious but improper defences have 
been made b coe possessed of good pecuniary 
means, and holding a respectable social position, 
with the view of escaping imprisonment for thefts 
they have committed more from moral turpitude 
than a diseased mind. One of the most noteworthy 
of these is mentioned by Casper. Madame de X-—— 
had stolen articles in three goldsmiths’ shops ; and 
subsequently confessed to her husband that at a 
certain time she had an irresistible desire to possess 
herself of shining objects. She confessed to having 
taken objects from shops; and stated that on one 
occasion when she went to return the goods, she 
had been restrained from so doing from the belief 
that the articles were her own. Much evidence 
was given to prove that she suffered from mental 
disease ; but on Casper’s opinion being asked con- 
cerning her alleged k ee he concluded that 
her propensity to steal was not irresistible ; that 
she had not been compelled to commit the three 
thefts in spite of herself, and that she was respon- 
sible for them as criminal actions. His reasons 
for this opinion were, that, in the first place, 
although the accused had besought her husband 


not to take her to those places where shining 
objects were to be seen, she went to goldsmiths’ 
shops of her own accord, and without any neces- 
sity for oe | so. Second, that she paid away 
silver. Third, that she broke up the objects 
she stole, in order that they might not be recog- 
nised, and in that way lead to her detection. 
Fourth, she had not gone to the same goldsmith’s 
shop twice. Fifth, she had concealed her conduct 
from her husband. And last, when she was inter- 
rogated, had made many false and contradictory 
statements. 

In conclusion, it may be fairly mentioned that 
although larceny is the commonest of crimes, still 
the great difficulty in proving kleptomania, and 
the danger which persons run of being imprisoned 
and ruined who are — of theft, not to mention 
the injury their relatives often suffer in conse- 
o_ act as a great check to this mental 

isease. 


PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


Lieut, whether obtained direct from the sun by 
day or from artificial sources by night, is gene- 
rally accompanied by more or less heat. But 
there is one kind of light about which much 
has been written, and with regard to the nature 
of which little is known, which shipes without 
giving the slightest indication of warmth. This 
strange light, which will not affect the most delicate 
thermometer, is known as Phosphorescence. The 
name has been given to it not because the sub- 
stances which exhibit the phenomenon are in any 
way allied with phosphorus, but because the light 
emitted by them is apparently of the same nature 
as that given by the slow oxidation of phosphorus, 
The subject of phosphoric light has lately received 
attention from the circumstance that a luminous 
paint has recently been introduced, and is coming 
into practical use for various purposes, which 
depends for its action upon the phosphorescence 
of the chemicals composing it. 

In tracing the history of this remarkable pro- 
perty of certain substances, we must look back to 
the year 1602. At this time, when the feverish 
search for what was termed the philosopher's 
stone, and the dream of transmuting the baser 
metals into gold, were at their height, there lived 
in Bologna a certain cobbler, by name Vincenzo 
Casciorolo, who found time to lay aside his last 
and his awl for a little occasional dabbling in 
alchemy. One day, whilst walking in the vici- 
nity of the city, he picked up a stone, and was 
immediately struck with its unusual weight. Could 
this be the philosopher's stone? was his first 
thought, The prize was taken home, and speedily 
placed with some charcoal in a crucible, while 
Vincenzo eagerly watched for the gold to flow 
forth. In this he was of course disappointed ; 
but his labours resulted in a discovery which 
surprised and puzzled him, The stone had become 
luminous ; that is to say, after exposure to sun- 
light, it retained and emitted in the dark the light 
it had received. The mineral picked up by this 
poor cobbler was barium sulphate, which by his 
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operation in the crucible was changed to barium 
sulphide, one of the most phosphorescent bodies 
known. It is often called Bologna Stone, from 
the circumstances just detailed, and up to recent 
times was sold in the streets of that town, as a 
curiosity of the district. 

Some years later, a German chemist named 

found a more ready method of preparing 
barium sulphide ; and also found that many other 
substances exhibited the same curious properties. 
In 1663, the great English chemist Boyle detected 
phosphorescence in certain specimens of the dia- 
som ; and a few years later, phosphorus itself 
was produced by Brandt. It is worthy of note 
that this discovery was also due to the ynceasing 
search after the philosopher's stone, 

The subject .“* for nearly one hundred years, 
when Canton, by calcining oyster-shells with 
sulphur, obtained sulphide of calcium, known to 
this day as Canton’s Phosphorus. A glass tube 
containing some of this compound prepared by 
Canton himself, and engraved with the date 1764, 
is still extant. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that this specimen, more than one hundred years 
old, is still as actively as compounds 
newly made. In 1792, experimented 
with various substances, and published the results 
in the Philosophical Transactions, He there gives 
a long list of different bodies which become lumi- 
= after insolation, or after exposure to sun- 
light. 

°M. Nid , who was associated with Daguerre 
in the early days of photography, also contributed 
the results of some extraordinary observations 
to the subject of what may be called invisible 
op aang en He found that if a key were 

id upon a sheet of white paper and exposed to 
sunlight, and then taken into a dark chamber and 
the key removed, a spectral and gradually fading 
i of the key was observable upon the paper 
for some seconds afterwards, He found, moreover, 
that a sheet of paper so treated and laid aside 
for months, would again shew the image of the 
key when warmed upon a hot plate. Such an 
experiment as this can be more easily verified 
than explained. Another strange discovery due 
to Niépce was this—that an engraving exposed 
to ight, and afterwards placed in the dark 
in contact with photographic paper, will imprint 
its image upon the sensitive surface, although 
that surface has never itself seen the light. This 
strange and unaccountable phenomenon seems 
akin to one that modern photographers have con- 
stantly to guard against. It is found in more 
than one of the rapid dry-plate processes, that 
the exposure in the camera has to be lessened, 
if the plates have to be kept long before the com- 
pleting operations of development and fixation ; 
or the resulting pictures are rendered too dense 
by the continuing action of light upon the plates, 

though they are shut up in light-tight receptacles. 
These curious results will no doubt be investigated 
by competent minds. They may possibly explain 
some of those tricks in connection with photo- 
"aay wee portraiture which have been attributed 

y charlatans to so-called spiritualistic agency. 

The entire subject of phosphorescence has within 
recent years been closely investigated by M. 
Becquerel, who has done more than any one man 


it. He has not only immensely enlarged the list 


of substances which can be called phosphorescent, 
but he has invented an instrument called the Phos- 
phoroscope, by which many more may yet be added 
to the category. The phosphoroscope consists of 
a blackened metallic box with two openings, one 
for the illumination of the substance under exami- 
nation, and the other for observation. By the 
action of a quickly rotating screen, these two 
orifices are never open at the same time. The 
observer can note only the appearance of the 
substance he is examining immediately after it 
has been submitted to light. By this means it 
is found that innumerable things, hitherto unsus- 
ected of retaining light, such as paper, teeth, 
celand spar, &c. are unquestionably phospho- 
rescent for a short time after insolation ; whilst 
quartz, sulphur, and notably phosphorus, remain 
ram | ark. There is no doubt that the 
uminous paint which is now attracting public 
attention is due to the researches of Edmond 
Becquerel. 
ere are many authentic records of luminous 
drops of rain seen in certain storms, This, and 
the well-known fire of St Elmo—seen on ships’ 
masts and spars—are no doubt due to atmospheric 
electricity. To the same cause can be traced the 
luminosity apparent occasionally in waterspouts. 
Certain flowers too, and particularly those of an 
orange colour, such as the tiger-lily, nasturtium, 
and others, have been noticed to emit flashes of 
fire under peculiar conditions of the atmosphere. 
In Brazil, a plant is known, the juice of which 
applied to Paper, will become in 
darkness, ny fungi exhibit the same property, 
and more particularly a species found in certain 
mines in Sweden, and also in Germany, where 
they are known as vegetable glow-worms. 

In the animal kingdom we have many examples 
of phosphorescence, confined almost exclusively to 
lower organisms. The beautiful luminous appear- 
ance of the sea is in a great measure due to a 
tiny organism termed Notiluca miliaris. There are 
also decided examples to be met with amon 
the annelids, mollusks, crustaceans, fish, &c., an 
many insects. The glow-worm itself has afforded 
a theme for poets ever since men knew how to 
transmit their thoughts to paper ; but as far as its 
light-giving powers are concerned it still remains 
a mystery. It seems that it can emit light or 
not at will, and that this power is exercised at 
certain times. It is also proved that the light 
given is without heat. 

Certain substances both animal and vegetable 
become luminous just before putrefaction ; veal 
and lamb have been known to exhibit the pro- 
perty ; and decaying potatoes will often become 
strongly luminous. To decaying vegetable matter 
may also be traced the well-known gas termed 
Will-o’-the-wisp. 

About two years ago, some clocks were imported 
from France which possessed dials which, after 
exposure to sunlight, remained luminous in the 
dark, so that the time could be observed during 
the night without a lamp. This was the first 
introduction of the compound now known as 
Balmain’s luminous paint. Mr Balmain, who has 
recently died, was a chemist, and a friend of 
Becquerel’s. It occurred to him to mix the various 
phosphorescent compounds perfected by the latter 
with different media, such as oils and var- 
nishes, so that they could be applied to diffe- 
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rent substances, like ordinary paint. The process 
has been patented ; and the article itself is now 
a well-known marketable commodity. The exact 
composition of the paint is not known; but we 
may feel certain that it consists mainly of either 
the sulphides of calcium or barium, and that its 
great luminosity is due to some peculiarity in 
its preparation. Its original form is a powder, 
which can be mixed, according to the purpose 
for which it is intended, with water, varnish, or 
oil; or for solids, with papier-miché, artificial 
ivory, and other compounds which are commonly 
used for fancy articles and decorative purposes. 

Its proposed applications are of the most varied 
description ; and we have seen many of these as 
specimens of what can be done, which promise 


valuable results. The names of streets painted in |, 
luminous characters would indeed be a boon to 


the belated traveller in one of our dimly lighted 
towns, who in vain tries to find his way to a 
friend’s abode. Such notices as ‘ Lodgings to let, 
* Apartments,’ &c. would also be the better for 
being visible after dusk. Inscriptions such as 
these are prepared and shewn by the patentees. 


Match-boxes with luminous sides will also be found |; 


desirable by those who by fractious infancy or by 
other causes are often led to exclaim: ‘Where 
on earth are the matches ?’ 

These are but trivial applications of the inven- 
tion. Among its more important projected uses 
are the following. It has already been tried with 
success for the interior of railway carriages, to 
obviate the use of lamps during daylight, but 
which are at present indispensable on lass which 
run through tunnels. In gunpowder magazines, 
or in spirit vaults, where the use of ordinary lamps 
is risky, the luminous paint will be found most 
useful. It may be urged that as the new illumi- 
nant requires initial exposure to light, its use in 
such situations would be often rendered abortive. 
But this difficulty is obviated by movable screens 
covered with the phosphorescent material, which 
can be either exposed to the rays of the sun, or 
to the actinic light of burning magnesium wire. 
Such screens are aptly called Aladdin’s lamps. 
Its use on shipboard in this manner has alread 
been tested by the Admiralty authorities ; with 
what success we do not know. A still more useful 
application of the invention is to buoys, and more 
especially to those life-buoys, or rings of cork, 
always carried by ships, on the sight of which on 
a dark night a man’s life often depends. A buoy 
rendered luminous by the paint would afford 
quite a brilliant object on the dark water, and a 
swimmer would have no difficulty in finding his 
way to it. In the same way it would act as a 
guide to his friends in his ultimate rescue. On 
fixed buoys for the guidance of ships and boats at 
the entrance of a river or harbour, its use would 
also be invaluable. One more use for it in mari- 
time concerns is as a covering for the ordinary 
diver’s dress, In this particular work it has been 
tried in deep water, the diver asserting that by its 
aid he could easily see objects which without its 
aid would have been quite invisible. As a rule, 
the diver in deep water has to trust to feeling 
more than to his eyesight ; and benumbed fingers 
in cold water must occasionally lead him astra’ 
in his conjectures as to the condition of things it is 
his duty to examine, The luminous paint will 
therefore prove of signal service to him. In the 


case in question the diver descended into twenty- 
seven feet of dull water, and could distinguish the 
mussels and bolt-heads on a ship’s bottom with 
great ease. 

So far as experience at present goes, the new 
paint seems as durable as it is effective—a ques- 
tion of great importance where, in the case of 
diving operations and of buoys, it is likely to be 
exposed to all weathers and to constant exposure 
to water. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


A. W. E., AGED FIVE YEARS, WHO FELL WHEN AT PLAY, 
A DISTANCE OF FIFTY-FIVE FEET, AND WAS INSTANTLY 
KILLED. 


In thy dear grave upon yon flower-decked hill 
Thou ’rt wrapped in sleep as silent as the tomb; 
Yet one fond heart with love for thee doth thrill, 
And snatcheth comfort from the deep’ning gloom. 


My child, my darling child ! arouse thee now ; 

Night casts her mantle o’er the slumb’ring land ; 
Awake ! and let me kiss thy placid brow, 

And smooth thy hair down with this trembling hand, 


Come, let me clasp thee to this weary breast, 

And for one rapturous moment rob the grave ; 
Ay! come and give my aching bosom rest ; 

And sing, as thou wert wont, the pretty stave— 


Wherein ’tis told that Jesus loves His own, 
And how to Him all little ones belong ; 

Yes, come, my darling, from thy heav’nly throne, 
And cheer my heart again with thy sweet song. 


Oh, cruel, cruel fate !—Yet, why so mourn ? 
Happier far art thou than we who weep ; 

Though fain would I have kept thee from that bourn 
Whence mortals ne’er return—the land of Sleep. 


But no more pain shall rack thy little frame, 
Nor tears again o’erflow from those dear eyes ; 
No more can Death my own loved darling claim, 
For thou hast fought the fight—and won a fadeless 
prize. 


Oh, Jesu, Jesu ! list a father’s cry! 

Shew me the path that leadeth unto God. 
Teach me, O Lord, to bear this agony, 

And tread the way my little one hath trod. 


I see thee now :—Oh, come, my darling boy, 
And lay thy wounded head upon my breast. 
Oh, bless thee, bless thee, for this heav’nly joy !— 
There, nestle here, as erst thou used to rest. 


Ah, see! a glittering concourse now appears, 
And to my angel boy a crown is given ; 
And while my face is bathed in useless tears 
They bear him gently to God's highest heaven. 
J. A. Exniort. 
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